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“A NEEDED PRA YER” 


Slow me down, Lord! Ease the pounding of my heart 
by the quieting of my mind. Steady my hurried pace with 
a vision of the eternal reach of time. 


Give me, amid the confusion of the day, the calmness 
of the everlasting hills. Break the tensions of my nerves 
and muscles with the soothing music of the singing streams 
that live in my memory. Help me to know the magical, 
restoring power to sleep. 


Teach me the art of taking minute vacations — of 
slowing down to look at a flower, to chat with a friend, 
to pat a dog, to read a few lines from a good book. 


Remind me each day of the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise, that I may know that the race is not always 
to the swift — that there is more to life than increasing 
its speed. Let me look upward into the branches of the 
towering oak and know that it grew slowly and well. 


Slow me down, Lord, and inspire me to send my roots 
deep into the soil of life’s enduring values, that I may 
grow toward the stars of my great destiny. 


IN JESUS’ NAME AMEN 
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Finger-balanced touch...the 


only standard with touch 
tailored to each finger—closest 
approach to electric touch in all 
standard typing. 





Finger-form keys are double- 
molded to cushion fingers com- 
fortably—shaped to keep fingers 
from slipping off—assuring 
speed and accuracy. 





No-smudge ribbon change 
... you can put in a fresh Twin- 
Pak® in 9 seconds. Your fingers 
never need touch the ribbon. 
No winding—ever. 


How many of these Royal 
advancements do you enjoy? 


None of them... 





if your typewriter is 
more than 5 years old. 


MORAL: Cut costs... get the boss to trade in old 
slow-poke typewriters on new Royal Standards. 











No-skip space bar slopes to 
fit your thumbs comfortably. It 
positively will not bounce— 
even if you could type as fast as 
160 words per minute. 






Snap-out cylinder takes % sec- 


ond to remove for cleaning or 
changing. No waiting forservice 
—though Royal service is re- 
nowned for speed. 


Line Meter tells you how many 
typewritten lines to the end of 
the page so you'll leave room 
for his signature. So simple, yet 
you'll find it only on a Royal. 





Lightning carriage return 
whips back at a touch via the 
Positive-action line space lever. 
No slamming needed—and it’s 
blessedly qutet. 





Five cheerful colors in pleas- 
ant two-tones give a lift to your 
office, blend with your décor. 
You choose—and your boss 
pays not a cent extra. 


g : 
standard Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER KIND. 
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His... 


Carbon copies that have an 
“original-like” appearance, clean 
and clear in every detail... 











Hers... 


Perfect carbon copy results 
every time; an end to the 
“Messy Fingers Era’ of typing... | thanke-to 






the new 
BEAUTYRITE® 44 


Modern is the word for this carbon paper that pro- 
duces up to 15 copies at one typing; that cannot 
smudge fingers or copies under normal handling; 
that always assures you the same high level of carbon 
copy quality. Prove it by filling in the coupon. 


BEAUTYRITE 44... 
THE CARBON THAT CAN'T BE COPIED 








ca ¥€; , Please send me free samples of Beautyrite 44 
, Room 1224 





DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION Nome 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 Address 
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Miss Clare H. Jennings 





‘Adding Color to the Rainbow 
of Your Qadeal NG Aer 


i “While we stop to think we often 
miss our opportunity.” This is 
YOUR opportunity, You, You and 
YOU. 

“With doubt and dismay you are 
smitten, you think there’s no chance 
for you . . . Why, the best book 
hasn’t been written, the best race 
hasn’t been run.”——Walter Malone. 

We are looking for the Ideal Sec- 
retary of our Association, we want 
each chapter to add color to its rain- 
bow by selecting an ideal member to 
participate in the 1959 Secretary-of- 
the-Year contest to be held in 
Miami, Florida, July 23, 1959. We 
want contestants who are believers of 
Mr. Malone’s words, “the best race 
hasn’t been run.” You say, “Why, 
we do not have a member who can 
compete in such strong emulation.” 
You wouldn’t want it to be easy, 
now would you? The qualifications 
are not rigid, we bet you have a 
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Mrs. Winifred Hillyer 


Mrs, Elizabeth Roper 


number of members in your chapter 
who could really stand up to any 
competition and run the best race. 
What are the qualifications for the 
Ideal Secretary? Should she be a 
Venus de Milo—with two arms— 
NO, should she be a female Einstein, 
NO; but she must be a member of 
NSA endorsed by her chapter and a 
full-time secretary. Now isn’t that 
simple, more than twenty thousand 
eligibles, WHO WILL IT BE? She 
will be a member who has used her 
formal education or on-the-job train- 
ing to develop the qualities that 
Mother Nature bestowed upon her, 
she is poised, looks well in her 
clothes, loves life and all it means to 
be a good citizen. Physical attri- 
butes are unimportant but that per- 
sonality is like a star in her crown 
for it shines on all people she comes 
in contact with, be it business, social, 
friends, or loved ones. She is an 


Mrs. Evelyn 6. Day 


Miss Carolynne J. Schutz 





Mrs. Marie E. Bishop 











Miss Ethel Ambler 


4% 
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Mrs. Edna J. Pickard 


assistant management depends upon 
and is striving to keep. 

The Secretary-of-the-Year com- 
mittee has set up a scoring system 
to assist the judges in making their 
selection; the contestants will be 
judged on education and experience, 
poise, and the ability to think on 
their feet by expressing their 
thoughts in answering certain ques- 
tions. 

This is your opportunity to select 
our Ideal Secretary by submitting 
the application of your contestant no 
later than March 1, 1959. 

“They do me wrong who say I 
come no more, when once I knock 
and fail to find you in; for every day 
I stand outside your door.’’ Oppor- 
tunity—Walter Malone. 

Have you stopped to think? Will 
you take the latch off the door and 
let opportunity in and add color to 


your Rainbow? 
* e La 
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SMUDGE 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY THE MANUFACTURER OF THE FAMOUS 


EASY WRITING 
ROYAL McBEE 


on request! 






ty ian 


*Trademark of Royal McBee Corp. 


ROYAL — WORLD'S 





NO. 1 TYPEWRITER Get crisp, sharp 


CORPORATION, PORT CHESTER, N. Y copies every time! 


FREE SAMPLES... 


Just fill out 


and mail this coupon 
(clipped to your letter- 
head) —or call your Mr. 
Roy Type, the Roytype 
Representative. 


ROYTYPE’ 


carbon papers, ribbons, 
quality supplies 
for all business machines 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


Copyright 1959 Royal McBee Corp. 


Roytype’s new, top-quality carbon paper, especially 
suited for electric typewriters, is a real whiz at improving 
the looks of your copies. 

Sheet after sheet, you get a clear, sharp finish with no 
blurs or smudge. Doesn’t slip or curl—and it’s longer 
lasting. Roytronic (TM)* is plastic-coated and its ink 
formula includes pure, imported carnauba wax that 
eliminates ‘‘tracks’”’ on your copies. Carbon-Keeper Box 
slips neatly into stationery slots of desk drawer. 


Ceoeereeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeseseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Royal McBee Corporation 
Department F, Port Chester, New York 


Piease send me FREE samples of your new ROY TRONIC Carbon Paper. 


Your Name 





Firm Name. 


Street Address. 
City Zone. State. 

















Mrs. Mary H. Barrett 
Chairman 


YOUR NSA 


Mrs. Anna M. Adams, CPS 


f@ It takes a heap of livin’ to make 
a house a home. And, it takes a heap 
of planning to have one of our own! 


May you never reach your retire- 
ment years without a home of your 
own. May all of you be blessed with 
health, happiness, success and com- 
panionship during these years. We 
could wish nothing finer for you. 

The retirement years of life can be 
golden or gray. Golden, if you have 
security and companionship § in 
pleasant surroundings. Gray, if you 
must exist in loneliness and drab- 
ness. Many people never have an 
opportunity to choose between the 
two, but fortunately NSA members 
do have this opportunity. 

With the foresight consistently 
shown by the members of our Asso- 
ciation, it was recognized there will 
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Mrs. Marguerite D. Feagin 
CPS, Vice Chairman 









Mrs. Mary P. Hurst 
CPS, Secretary 


HOME 





be those within our organization who 
will not be so fortunate. It is for 
these members that every effort is 
being made to provide companion- 
ship and security for these later 


years. 

None of us can foresee the future: 
consequently, none of us can pos- 
sibly know who these less fortunate 
members will be. It could be any 
one of us, for misfortune has no re- 
spect for the individual. Does it not 
then behoove each and every one of 
us to get behind our home project 
and help plan toward its completion? 
To plan today, our home for to- 
morrow. Our home must be a home 
in all its true meaning, not just a 
house, for while a house can be in- 
habited, only a home can be enjoyed. 

During the past year many talks 
about the home and its progress have 
















Mrs. Edna J. Pickard 
Treasurer 





Miss Clare H. Jennings 
CPS, President NSA 


Mrs. Marie M. Smith 


been given by your trustees. The re- 
sponse from the members has been 
encouraging and helpful. There have 
been many questions asked and 
much interest shown in our project. 
There is, however, one question 
which seems to be asked over and 
over again—‘“‘When are we going to 
have our home?” 

While this is an excellent ques- 
tion, we doubt if our members have 
given serious and sufficient thought 
to other questions which may be 
equally or more important. When 
the following questions have been re- 
solved, there will be no need to ask 
“When are we going to have our 
home?” 

Are we going to have our retire- 
ment home? We certainly are — of 
this we are sure. 
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ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER COMPARISON CHART 


SMITH- Brand Brand Brand Brand 
CORONA A B c D 


IC MARGINS 
AUTOMATIC, MARGIN YES NO NO YES NO 


Simple one-hand, 
ohe-step operation. 


IGHT 
Srattive vieuat indication YES NO NO NO NO 
if motor is ON or OFF. 
TOR CLEAR 
TOTAL TABULATOR C YES NO NO NO NO 


Clears all stops instantly 
without moving carriage. 










































ERROR CONTROL YES NO NO NO NO 


Simplifies correction of errors 
and line justification. 


BOTTOM MARGIN INDICATOR 
Page Gage accurately _ YES NO NO YES NO 
indicates bottom margin. 














eas. veg NO ES OO ee 


no extra charge. 












KEYBOARD SLOPE 

Key top slanted to fit YES NO NO NO NO 
natural movements of fingers. 
ROLL-FREE ACTION 

Releases typebar cams YES NO YES NO NO 
with no “scuffing” action. 


SAFETY COVER 
Motor shuts off when cover YES NO NO YES YES 
is raised to change ribbon. 


CUSHIONED TOUCH 
Eliminates jar to sensitive finger YES NO NO NO NO 
tips at end of each stroke. 


LD’S FASTEST 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER YES NO NO NO NO 













































DECIDE FOR YOURSELF! 


Before you buy, compare Smith-Corona 
with any other electric typewriter made! 


Feature for feature, point for point, compare the Smith- 
Corona with any other machine on the market today. You’ll 
see why the Smith-Corona is not just equal... but superior 
to every other brand! Before you buy an electric typewriter, 
call your nearest Smith-Corona representative, and have 
him demonstrate the many exclusive features that make 
the Smith-Corona today’s soundest typewriter investment! 


Smith-Corona Electric 








Why are we planning our home? 
So that members of the National 
Secretaries Association may enjoy 
their earned years of leisure in secur- 
ity and pleasant surroundings, with 
no fear of loneliness—and the oppor- 
tunity to lead an active life in the 
company of those who understand 
and care. 

What about finances? Do you real- 
ize that in a few short years we have 
accomplished something that few 
organizations, if any, have done? We 
have funds in excess of $100,000 in- 
vested in securities selected for sta- 
bility as well as return on our invest- 
ment. This is almost unbelievable, 
but it is typical of NSA achievement. 

As to financing construction—we 
could start right now. We are eligible 
under FHA to apply for an eighty 
per cent forty year mortgage. To do 
this, however, we must have a defi- 
nite program to present, with plans 
and the approximate number of 
residents. 

What are the preliminary plans for 
the home? Practically every type 
retirement home has been studied by 
trustees and committees. Many ex- 
perts in the field of geriatrics have 
been consulted. We have had the 
best in the way of advice and infor- 
mation, and find the trend has 
changed. Institutional living is not 
recommended. Retired persons must 
be considered senior citizens, never 
“charges.” From this wealth of in- 
formation, your trustees have a good 
idea of how to proceed, subject to 
change, of course, if a better plan is 
presented. We should like to build a 
modern, fireproof, unit type, single 
occupancy in studio type room with 
private bath. It would have central 
recreation and dining areas, with 
kitchenette facilities on each floor. 

Geographical location. Surpris- 
ingly, all studies show no specific 
location desired for the home, as 
long as the climate is moderate. This, 
then must be a decision of the future. 


Urban or suburban location? This 
question has been widely discussed, 
with the majority of the member- 
ship in favor of a home located in a 
pleasant, residential section, adja- 
cent to or within a metropolitan city, 
with adequate transportation, prox- 
imity to churches, theatres, stores 
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and the opportunity to find part- 
time employment if desired. 

Who will be eligible? Although 
this requires a great deal of further 
study, the trustees and committees 
who have furnished this information 
feel that a member of NSA, in good 
health, should be eligible to become 
a resident of the home at age sixty- 
two, if she has been a member the 
required number of years, and passes 
the other necessary requirements, 
these last two phases to be deter- 
mined as the project approaches 
reality. 

You may question the phrase 
“good health.” Hundreds of applica- 
tions from other homes have been 
studied, and with five or six excep- 
tions, applications for entrance must 
be accompanied by a certificate 
showing the applicant is in good 
health. The exceptions are older 
type institutions having infirmary or 
hospital facilities in conjunction with 
the building, staffed by members of 
religious orders, trained in hospital 
work. The idea of a resort home in 
connection with our retirement home 
was studied and discarded when it 
was found to be not feasible. We 
must, of necessity, do the same with 
the subject of a convalescent home. 

Our home should be operated for 
the comfort of its residents, with the 
best service available, including ar- 
rangements for medical and other 
services when required. 

Management? Previous studies 
have shown approximately seventeen 
employees are needed to adequately 


Mrs. Mary Hurst, Secretary 
Board of Trustees, NSAHTF 
802 S. St. Clair St. 

Toledo 4, Ohio 





serve fifty residents. We feel this is 
rather high in view of new methods 
and the ability of the residents to 
perform many services for them- 
selves, especially when we do not 
plan an institutional type home. 
However, this is not a matter we 
must consider at this time. 

Operating costs? This must also 
be studied and a nominal monthly 
charge for the resident determined, 
and the portion which must be sup- 
plemented by the Association. The 
trustees are opposed to any assign- 
ment of insurance, real estate, pen- 
sion or other income for entrance to 
our home. 

So you can see, the trustees have 
now reached the point that without 
your help, we cannot proceed with 
our plans. All future plans from now 
on must be determined on how many 
members we can expect to occupy 
our home in a given number of years. 

No company would build an office 
for one or two employees—so it is 
not logical to build a home for one or 
two members. Is the question “When 
are we going to have our home” still 
foremost in your thinking? This is 
our project—are we going to take 
advantage of it? 

Won’t you fill in the following 
questionnaire and return it to the 
secretary of the board of trustees, 
no later than April 1, 1959. This in- 
formation will be kept confidential 
and there is no obligation on your 
part. Remember, our plans will be 
formed around the information fur- 
nished by you. 


Presupposing the location and facilities are to your liking, are you sin- 
cerely interested in becoming a resident of our home? Yes _ . No. 
If yes, when will you be interested? Year 


What is your choice of location, if any? State. 


Urban........ ........ Suburban 


You have read of our efforts, do you have any suggestions? 
At the age you will become a resident, what would you consider a nominal 


monthly rental charge?.. a 


NAME .. 
ADDRESS 
MEMBER OF.. 
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CPS LIBRARY 





(Recommended by CPS Institute) 


HUMAN RELATIONS 

CASES ON HUMAN RELATIONS IN 

MANAGEMENT 
Calhoun, Noland, and Whitehall. 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. $6. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT 
Haire. 

McGraw-Hill, 1956. $4.75. 
PSYCHOLOGY: UNDERSTANDING HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 

Sartain, North, Strange, and Chapman. 

McGraw-Hill, 1958. $6. 

BUSINESS LAW 

COLLEGE LAW 
Charles. 

South-Western, 1957. $2.70. 
BUSINESS LAW 

Frascona. 

Richard D. Irwin, 1954. $6.75. 
PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 

Schneider, Smith, and Whitecraft. 

McGraw-Hill, 1957. $3.75. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

MODERN OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Littlefield and Peterson. 

Prentice-Hall, 1957. $6.95. 

BUSINESS POLICIES AND MANAGEMENT 
Newman, William, and Logan, James. 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1959. $7. 

ECONOMICS: AN INTRODUCTORY 

ANALYSIS 
Samuelson. 

McGraw-Hill, 1958. $6.75. 
ECONOMICS 

Umbreit, Hunt, and Kintner. 

McGraw-Hill, 1957. $6. 

SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING 

PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 
Finney and Miller. 

Prentice-Hall, 1957. $9.25. 
ACCOUNTING FOR SECRETARIES 

Mayne and Crowningshield. 

McGraw-Hill, 1957. $3.75. 

YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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* A.W.FABER, 


MAKER OF FAMOUS 
ERASERSTIK NOW 
MAKES HISTORY WITH 


STENOSTIK 


THE ONLY PROFESSIONAL BALL PEN FOR YOU. 





We gave you the world’s best 
known and most widely used pen- 
cil-shaped eraser, ERASERSTIK 
—and now we give you its office 
companion, STENOSTIK, the only 
ball pen exclusively designed for 
shorthand. 

If you've sometimes been dis- 
appointed with ball pens, pre- 
pare for a happy surprise with 
STENOSTIK. It has along, tapered 
especially designed finger grip 
that lets you take shorthand by the 
hour without fatigue. STENOSTIKk’S 
full, pen-length blue ink cartridge 
outwears 7—yes 7—lead pencils. 
It flows into words witho:'t effort 
or pressure. It’s a white, ueand 
gold beauty that belongs right 
alongside your ERASERSTIK. Ask 
your Stationer. If he doesn’t yet 
stock STENOSTIK, send us his 
name and we'll see that you are 
supplied. Priced at 39c, less ina 
box of 3—the economical way to 
buy. 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3, N. J. 


DESIGN Pat. Pend, U. S. Pat. Off, 








HOW TO REMEMBER NAMES AND FACES 


by Aloysius E. Misko, Supervisor, In-Service Training Program, University of Michigan 
before Second Annual Secretarial Workshop, Mount Clemens-Macomb Chapter (Michigan) 


@ Remembering the names of people 
whom we meet is not a mysterious 
gift that is given to politicians and 
denied to others. The politician finds 
it necessary to know people’s names 
when he meets them and he con- 
sciously practices learning them. He 
seriously wants to know their names. 
Students in laboratory courses in 
psychology have taken part in an ex- 
periment where they repeated the 
colors in a color naming test. The 
colors were only five in number and 
were irregularly arranged in one 
hundred bits, each of the five colors 
appearing twenty times. After the 
colors had been named over as often 
as two hundred times by each stu- 
dent, not one student could repeat 
the colors from memory in correct 
sequential order. Their efforts had 
been concentrated upon naming the 
bits of color seen and not in connect- 
ing them in a series that could be 
remembered. Similarly, when we 
meet strangers, our attention is con- 
centrated upon the impression that 
we make on the stranger and not 
upon knowing his name. We are too 
self-conscious of ourselves to grasp 
the name of the stranger. Our self- 
consciousness will tend to disappear 
if we determine to know and remem- 
ber the names of those whom we 
meet. 


Quite frequently, when we meet 
strangers and are formally intro- 
duced to them, we do not hear the 
name, or, if we do hear it, we get it 
incorrectly. To insure clarity, we 
should spell the name and ask its 
owner whether it is correctly spelled 
and pronounced. The chairmen at 
businessmen’s luncheon clubs fre- 
quently ask each member to stand up 
and state his business affiliation. 
After this ceremony is over, few, if 
any, have learned the names. Most 
of the names are mumbled, and re- 
peated too rapidly to make any 
neural impression. If members of 
clubs wish to become acquainted, the 
leader should ask the secretary to 
write each name on a blackboard or 
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have each person write his own name 
on the board. Each of the other 
members should then write, on a 
piece of paper, the name of each 
stranger and try to connect the name 
and person in his own mind. Before 
the meeting ends, each person should 
try to recall the name of each mem- 
ber and verify his recollections. 

A similar method can be used at 
bridge parties, dances, and _ ban- 
quets. Here the formal introduction 
must be hurried by the hosts and a 
request for enough time to write 
down each name and verify it would 
break into the smoothness of the 
occasion. However, when the guests 
are seated or participating in the ac- 
tivities, then the names of strangers 
can be requested from a _ near-by 
associate. Effort should be made to 
meet the strangers and learn some- 
thing about their personalities. 

Some memory-training systems ad- 
vise the student to connect the name 
of the stranger in a grotesque or 
irrelevant way, as, Mr. Pitts might 
remind us of the fiery pit—Hell. Or, 
Mr. Long may be very short and the 
contrast seems to enable us to asso- 
ciate the name with his height. How- 
ever, such irrational associations are 
not nearly so effective as a logical 
connection of facts regarding the per- 
sonality of each stranger. The time 
and effort expended in making such 
incongruous connections can be spent 
more profiitably in making logical 
connections of correct facts about 
the person. 

The feeling tone in names must 
also be recognized. Persons whom 
we like, we remember. The name of 
the girl at the dance who is most 
attractive to the youth will be re- 
membered for years. He puts forth 
effort to learn her name, telephone 
number, and other items of informa- 
tion. Conversely, we tend to forget 
those whom we dislike or do not care 
for. If a number of older men are 
asked to state the number of times 
they were engaged to girls before 
they were married, one is apt to find 


that those who were engaged to 
three or more girls cannot recall 
their names. They cannot recall 
them simply because some unpleas- 
ant experiences were associated with 
their memories. The true politician 
likes people and his pleasant feeling 
toward them assists him in recalling 
their names. 

When the name of the person is to 
be fixed so that it can be recalled, it 
should be repeated during the con- 
versation as often as politeness per- 
mits. The average individual is able 
to recall about one-third more names 
when he has spoken the name once 
than when he remains silent. The 
salesman should get into the habit of 
prefacing many of his statements 
with “Mr. Prospect,” and ending 
some of them with “Do you agree, 
Mr. Prospect?” After the stranger 
has left one’s presence, it is well to 
think of him not as “that fellow in 
the blue suit” but by name in one’s 
thoughts of him. And he should be 
thought of in terms of a clear visual 
image. 


Techniques for Remembering Names 
and Faces 

1. Drive it in with repetition—re- 
reat it aloud and silently sev- 
eral times— spell it aloud if 
there is time. 

2. Treat it like a telephone num- 
ber—write it down just as soon 
as convenient and appropriate. 

3. Make it mean money to you. 
Pretend you'll receive a large 
sum of money if you can re- 
member the person’s name. 

4. Let the person’s name and face 
paint a picture for you; watch 
for physical characteristics and 
other associations. 

5. Hook it up with more than one 
hook. Get the other person’s 
occupation, title, hometown, 
maybe he and you share the 
friendship of another person, 
hobbies, etc. 
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fi Many letters have been received 
asking questions about differences in 
the CPS and CPA examinations and 
in the purposes of the program of 
certification. In order to answer 
these questions, a review has been 
made of the regulations and history 
of the Certified Public Accountant 
examination and program. Since the 
regulations and purposes of the CPS 
examination have been given through 
this page in previous issues, the 
page will be devoted exclusively this 
month to the Certified Public Ac- 
countant examination. 


Certified Public Accountant 
Examination 

The Certified Public Accountant 
examination is prepared by the 
Board of Examiners of the American 
Institute for Accounting. The state- 
ments and figures in this report of 
the examination were taken from 
the official publications of the Insti- 
tute and the Commission on Stand- 
ards of Education and Experience 
for Certified Public Accountants 
and one article listed in the bibli- 
ography. 

History and Purpose. The first 
Certified Public Accountant exami- 
nation was required by the first CPA 
law in New York in 1896. The first 
uniform examination was prepared 
by the American Institute for Ac- 
countants in 1917, at which time nine 
states gave the examination. By 
1923, forty states were using the uni- 
form examination; and today all 
states use it. 


The CPA examination is one of 
the instruments used by state Boards 
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Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


Certified Professional Secretary 


of Business Accountancy for evaluat- 
ing the fitness of candidates for cer- 
tification. The certificate is granted 
to qualified individuals under the 
statutes of the various states in the 
public interest. This certifying pro- 
gram is intended to meet the public’s 
need for assurance of competence of 
individuals offering their services as 
accounting experts. Many states 
have a certain set of regulations cov- 
ering the public, licensed, or regis- 
tered accountants; but more severe 
requirements are imposed for the 
CPA. 


Coverage. The Uniform Certified 
Public Accountant examination cov- 
ers the subjects of accounting theory, 
auditing, commercial law, and ac- 
counting practice. A few states re- 
quire examination on subjects that 
are not covered in the uniform exami- 
nation. The accounting practice test 
is divided into two sections for con- 
venience of scheduling. The exami- 
nation is scheduled for two and one- 
half days, or approximately twenty 
hours, in each May and November. 
A recent examination included thirty- 
three general questions or problems 
containing over 100 subdivisions. 
Seventy-five locations in forty-three 
states were used for the examination. 


Qualifications of Candidates. A 
combination of education and expe- 
rience is required in most states to 
qualify for taking the Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant examination. All 
states require a high-school educa- 
tion. Four states require college 
graduation and five require at least 
two years of college. Experience re- 
quired ranges from none to five years. 





A cross substitution is permitted for 
education and experience in many 
states. About three-fourths of the 
states require experience to be ob- 
tained before taking the examination. 
The remainder require no experience, 
or they permit the experience to be 
obtained after the examination. The 
trend seems to be toward more sub- 
stitution of accounting training for 
experience. For example, in one state 
a B.S. degree in accounting with one 
year of experience is the equivalent 
of the M.S. degree in accounting 
with no experience. 

The problem of development of 
uniform standards of education and 
experience comes from the differ- 
ences in the meaning of the CPA 
certificate. The certificate is con- 
sidered by some as a “degree”, by 
some as a license to practice account- 
ing, and by others as evidence of the 
possession of various types of levels 
of competence. Though the last of 
these three meanings is the most 
widely held, even it differs in its 
interpretation. The meaning may be 
that a person has a certain general 
educational background with aca- 
demic training in accounting, audit- 
ing, taxes, and other major areas in 
business administration, or the cer- 
tificate may mean a mark of compe- 
tence based on experience in public 
accounting. 

Test Results. About 10,000 take 
the Certified Public Accountant ex- 
amination in the spring and about 
12,000 in the fall of each year. Re- 
sults are seldom announced publicly 
for the entire country. Results from 
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@ International introductions, inter- 
ests, understanding, bonds of fellow- 
ship—these were the ingredients of 
the International Secretaries Project 
sponsored by Remington Rand. It 
all began with contests in many 
countries for Miss Secretary of 1958. 
Winners from England, Germany, 
France, Venezuela, Brazil, and Arg- 
entina were awarded an all-expense 
trip to New York City for one week. 
Fortunately for me, NSA’s Secre- 
tary of the Year was invited as hos- 
tess to the group, and International 
Secretaries Project became a reality. 

At the generosity of Remington 
Rand and to the male delight, my 
husband was also included in this 
project. What man’s ego wouldn’t 
be flattered by an all-expense trip to 
New York to squire around seven 
ladies? Why, that’s the chance of 
a lifetime. 

We were flown from Portland, 
Oregon, to Seattle, Washington, and 
thence nonstop to Idlewild Airport. 
Fortunately, we arrived a few days 
earlier than the secretaries from 
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other lands and were able to some- 
what acquaint ourselves with the 
City of New York prior to introduc- 
ing others to it. 

It was an interesting experience 
to be at the airport waiting for girls 
to arrive and go through customs— 
secretaries whom I knew I would 
soon call “friends.” We had a com- 
mon bond in that we were all secre- 
taries, and another bond in that we 
were all contest winners. 

Much free time was allowed in 
our schedule so we were able to tour 
the area much to our own desire. 
From the Sheraton-East Hotel, where 
rooms had been reserved for us, we 
were able to begin our daily journeys 
in the heart of Manhattan to the 
many points of interest. Some of 
the most outstanding of these were 
the financial district, Wall Street, 
the Stock Exchange, the Statue of 
Liberty, on up to Columbia Uni- 
versity and Riverside Church, with 
many stops in between to Rockefeller 
Center, the Empire State Building, 
Times Square, Grand Central Sta- 


fray, INTERNATIONAL 


by Mrs. Genevieve Bell 





Secretary of the Year 


tion, the department stores, and 
many other places of interest. We 
were also received at the mayor’s 
office. 


One of the highlights of the trip 
was a luncheon and tour at the 
United Nations, where we were priv- 
ileged to eat in the Delegates’ Din- 
ing Room. Our tour included many 
of the council chambers and the Gen- 
eral Assembly Room. We _ were 
greatly impressed to learn other lands 
and nations had supplied much of 
the material for the buildings, the 
circular fountain and the black 
pebbles surrounding it, trees and 
shrubs, a pagoda, marble, glass, art 
work, and many other items. It was 
as if each nation were trying to do 
its part in attempting to contribute 
to world peace. It was a privilege to 
see this complete work of art, as the 
beauty of the wood, stone, glass, and 
murals is beyond description. Flags 
of member nations were flying in 
front of the headquarters, perhaps 
symbolizing the faith bestowed in 
this organization, a witness to the 
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world that these countries are will- 
ing to bring their problems and solu- 
tions to a common trust —in the 
hope of obtaining world peace. 
The fellowship we enjoyed with 
our new friends we shall always re- 
member. There were breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners together, in- 
formal get-togethers in our rooms, a 
sharing of fun and amazement. Lan- 
guage was no particular barrier. All 
but one of the girls could speak Eng- 
lish, and for her there was an inter- 
preter. We shared ideas and talked 
about our respective homelands. We 
all wished more people around the 
world could have this same privilege 


Mrs. Genevieve Bell, NSA 1958 Secretary of the Year, welcomes secretaries from 


of meeting and understanding one 
another. What a contribution this 
would be toward world peace. 

Our International President, Miss 
Clare H. Jennings, who happened to 
be in New York City at the time, 
together with Barbara Price, our 
Public Relations Director, enter- 
tained the girls at luncheon. New 
York NSA’ers entertained and offered 
their services, including the securing 
of Broadway show tickets. NSA did 
much to make the International Sec- 
retaries Project a success. Another 
feature was a fashion show sponsored 
by Underwood Corporation for NSA 
members, to which we were invited. 





abroad at New York’s International Airport. In the front row are Marisa Salerno, 
Venezuela; Emilia Branco de Faro, Brazil; Zulema Sullivan, Argentina; Mrs. Gene- 


vieve Bell. 


In the second row are Patricia Todd, England; Liesbeth Haegele, 


Germany, shown topping a replica of the Eiffel Tower with the New York City flag; 


and Jacqueline Wolf, France. 
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Everyone was cordial and extremely 
gracious in helping us to feel at 
home. 

The six other secretaries who came 
to New York present interesting his- 
tories. In order that you might savor 
the flavor of some of their unique 
expressions, a portion of their stories 
will be direct quotations from inter- 
views. 

Miss Liesbeth Hagele was born in 
Eblingen, Germany, and is twenty 
years old. She had four years of 
elementary school, six years of high 
school, and one year of upper class 
commercial school. She began work- 
ing at seventeen, worked two years, 
and then went to London for six 
months. After returning to Ger- 
many she secured her present posi- 
tion at Kodak. 

Her contest was a quiz entitled, 
“The Perfect Secretary.” Forms were 
sent to all firms in Germany. After 
submitting her questionnaire, she 
was notified she was in the ten final- 
ists and was to go to Frankfurt to 
compete. “A lot of people have been 
invited. As you will surely under- 
stand, that makes you nervous.” Here 
she took dictation and transcribed 
for the first time on an electric type- 
writer. Speed and accuracy were 
judging factors. Then she was asked, 
as a feature of the contest, to write 
an imaginary congratulatory: note to 
her boss on the occasion of his wed- 
ding. By dictation she was given the 
following names—all pronounced the 
same—Mayer, Meyer, Maier, and 
Meier, and requested to find them in 
the phone book according to the 
addresses given each one, in two 
minutes. Other features of her con- 
test were mental calculations, wel- 
coming visitors, putting into a good 
style German a badly dictated letter, 
and more questions. “Simultaneously 
there was a jolly good thing. We had 
to tie a cravat in case of an unex- 
pected accident of our boss during 
the working hours. That was much 
fun. Well, a perfect secretary must 
be able to do everything.” In all 
facets of the contest, appearance and 
poise were judging factors. 

Twenty -three- year-old Miss Jac- 
queline Wolfe was born in Amne- 
ville, Moselle, France. Since France 
was then under German occupation, 
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the German language was taught in 
school, and she did not learn French 
in school until the age of ten. At 
fourteen she went to Paris and took 
a course in nursing at a private 
school. At fifteen she returned home 
and studied accounting, shorthand, 
and typing. At sixteen she began 
working as a stenographer-typist in 
an industrial paint company, Societe 
Nicoletta et cie., her present em- 
ployer, and worked up to the position 
of secretary in this same firm. 


Her contest for the competition 
consisted of completing a form on 
which she was requested to list in 
order of preference the twelve most 
desirable qualities of the perfect 
secretary, and writing a paragraph 
of at least ten lines on how the type- 
writer has emancipated women. 
Among other qualifications she 
thought a good secretary should 
have style, correct spelling, orderli- 
ness and method, good memory, gen- 
eral background, and discretion. 


She was asked to compete in the 
regional finals at Strasbourg. Here 
she had a ten-minute written test 
consisting of typing a report to her 
boss of a tape recorded conversation 
between a secretary and the repre- 
sentative of a beauty products com- 
pany, a conversation in which a few 
mistakes were purposely recorded. 
This was followed by an oral exam 
in which she was asked about her 
work, general education, history, 
geography, literature, music, and 
art. After winning this round she 
participated in the big finals at the 
Fair and Exhibition Grounds in 
Paris, with eleven other finalists. 
This consisted of playing the role of 
the perfect secretary before Mr. Rob- 
ert Manuel of the Comedie Fran- 
caise, who played the role of the 
petty, irritated, unbearable, and voci- 
ferous boss. Four minutes were 
allowed to ask him permission for an 
eight-day trip to the States. She 
had to explain to him she had won a 
contest and tell him the elements of 
the contest. This was a rather diffi- 
cult feat because this famous boss 
talked incessantly, gesticulated a 
great deal, and it became necessary 
to attempt to interrupt him without 
being impolite. “The fact that the 
contest permitted him to win a new 
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Remington typewriter in order to 
compensate him for the absence of 
his valuable secretary, consoled him 
a little, and he finally gave in at the 
thought of this nice little typewriter 
which would replace the one he had 
and which was almost 100 years 
old.” Out of 9,000 contestants she 
was declared Miss Secretary of 
France, 1958. 

Miss M. Patricia Todd was born 
in Carlisle, England, but for the last 
twelve years has lived in Glasgow, 
Scotland, where she is secretary to 
the head partner of Richardson and 
Lawson, a firm of chartered account- 
ants. She was educated at Carlisle 
and County High School for Girls 
and at Scottish College of Commerce 
where she completed courses in 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial practice, economics, and 
geography. Here she was awarded a 
special prize for the outstanding per- 
formance of the year in bookkeeping. 

After submitting an original entry 
form which consisted of choosing 
six from ten essential qualities of a 
“perfect secretary” and writing a 


} Committee work is like a soft chair 
r —easy to get into but hard to get | 
| out of.—Kenneth J. Shively. | 





short essay stating why these were 
chosen and given their specific order, 
she was chosen as one of six regional 
finalists in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, from an area entry of 1,000. 
The regional final took the form of 
a shorthand and typing examination, 
a written examination, and an oral 
examination before a panel of three. 
From this she was chosen to partici- 
pate in the national final in London 
where she competed against girls 
from five other regions of Great 
Britain, and numbering approxi- 
mately 6,000. In London she had an 
oral examination before a very dis- 
tinguished panel of five persons, and 
after a grueling two hours emerged 
as Miss Secretary of Great Britain 
of 1958. 

From Venezuela came Miss Marisa 
Salerno, born in Monopoli, Italy, but 
having lived in Caracas, Venezuela 
since 1951. She was given a list of 
twelve qualifications of the perfect 
secretary and asked to place them in 


order of importance. This was fol- 
lowed by a written examination from 
which she was chosen in Caracas to 
compete against three other secre- 
taries, all of whom met for lunch 
with the judges who quizzed them 
orally. She was chosen Miss Secre- 
tary of Venezuela, 1958. 

From Argentina came thirty-five- 
year-old Miss Sulema G. Sullivan 
who was astonished to find a list of 
Sullivans in the New York phone 
book. She lives in Buenos Aires and 
is employed as private secretary to 
the managing director of a civil engi- 
neering firm where she has been 
since 1944. 

Her contest consisted of writing 
an essay explaining the qualities and 
abilities of a perfect secretary, and 
steps a young woman must take who 
desires to become such a secretary. 
Out of 10,000 entries, fifty were 
selected. These contestants were 
called for an interview, after which 
twenty-five were eliminated. In an- 
other round fourteen more were 
eliminated. The final eleven met with 
the jury for questions and appraisals, 
and Miss Sullivan was selected as 
Miss Secretary of Argentina, 1958. 

Miss Secretary of Brazil, 1958, is 
Miss Emilia Branco de Faro, born 
in Rio de Janeiro, who is private 
secretary in the General Electric 
Company of South America. She 
heard about the contest on the radio 
and decided to enter. Her task was 
to write an essay about the type- 
writer and how it has emancipated 
women in social and economic evolu- 
tion. Then she was interviewed by 
judges, and fifteen finalists were se- 
lected. These were again interviewed 
for general knowledge on literature, 
art, history, and international organi- 
zations, and ten of these contestants 
were eliminated. Of the five finalists 
she was selected as the winner. 

Each of the girls is a queen in her 
own right, and it is easily discernible 
why she was selected as a winner. 
All of them were appreciative of the 
reception given them by Americans 
and of the opportunity to visit our 
land and to know some of our people 
personally. The experience is one 
we shall all remember, and we ex- 
pect life-long friendships from the 
project Secretaries International. 

a 8 e 
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1. The Social Security tax was in- 


creased beginning in January 
1959. The payroll tax rate for 
1959 is 


a. 244% on earnings up to 
$4,800. 

b. 244% on earnings up to 
$4,200. 

c. 244% on earnings up to 
$4,800. 

d. 244% on earnings up to 
$4,200. 


. Although there is considerable 
government enterprise and pub- 
lic economy policy in the 
United States today, planning 
is decentralized and private en- 
terprise enjoys great freedom 
from governmental control, op- 
erating as it pleases within wide 
limits. This is described as a: 


a. capitalist economy 

b. mixed-capitalist economy 

c. private-enterprise economy 
d. laissez-faire economy 

. Which of the following state- 
ments describes the effect of a 
rise in real income? 


a. More goods and services may 
be purchased at lower prices. 

b. More money is available 
with which to buy goods and 
services. 

c. Better quality goods and 
services may be purchased 
for the money. 

d. More goods and services may 
be purchased for the same 
amount of money. 


. Assuming he has ample funds 


Business Administration 


able, the investor who considers 

possible price rises and looks to 

the future purchasing power and 

safety of his money is most 

likely to: 

a. buy savings bonds 

b. deposit funds in a savings 
account 

c. buy common stock in a well- 
known corporation 

d. buy common stock in several 
well-known corporations 


5. The public utility company is 


considered a “natural mon- 

opoly”’ because: 

a. it operates most effectively 
and cheaply as a single pro- 
ducer 

b. its service is important to 
human welfare and there is 
no close substitute 

c. it would be wasteful and 
higher rates would result 
under competition 

d. all of these 


6. In economic terms, the demand 


for certain goods is termed 
“elastic” or “inelastic” relative 
to income. Which of the fol- 
lowing has a particularly in- 
elastic demand? 

a. Salt 

b. Coffee 

c. Fruit 

d. Vegetables 


7. If preferred stock is participat- 


ing, 

a. any dividends omitted in the 
past, together with current 
dividends, must be paid be- 
fore common shares receive 
dividends. 


b. it shares in any remaining 
profits after common stock 
holders have been paid. 

c. it carries voting privileges 
on the same basis as com- 
mon stock. 

d. claims of holders on assets 
and earnings take precedence 
over the claims of holders of 
common stock. 


8. While American business has 


tended to demand control and 

restraint of monopolistic power, 

in certain instances legalized 

restraint of competition has 

been necessary to maintain or 

raise prices. Which of the fol- 

lowing was enacted for this 

purpose? 

a. The Miller-Tydings Amend- 
ment 

b. The Bituminous Coal Act of 
1937 

c. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 

d. All of these 
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If it takes too long to locate the 
papers you want ask your Sta- 
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Accobind Folders, Accopress 
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save time, save money, save loss. 
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- the new look The low, sleek profile and sculptured lines 


tell you—this is new. The distinguished 

in typing look of your letters tells you—this is typ- 
ee ing at its finest. The alive, eager response 
efficiency of the individually adjustable keyboard 
... the new IBM 13” Quiet-Glide Carriage 

that ends the constant crash of carriage 

stops... these and 25 other engineer- 

ing achievements tell you—here is the 

most efficient typewriter ever made. 












@ Colored pennants flutter in the 
breeze as Lords and Ladies wait in 
surrounding stands. Their subjects— 
the peasant villains and serfs—crowd 
around the field’s edge. Two armor- 
clad knights wait on horseback, fac- 
ing each other across the tournament 
field. They lean forward, lowering 
their lances. The atmosphere is 
tense. 


Suddenly the silence is shattered 
by the blare of trumpets. The horses 
charge, hooves churning the earth. 
They thunder faster and closer. Then 
—a deafening clash of metal on 
metal! The crowd roars. 

One knight lies on the ground. The 
victor reins his horse, dips his lance 
in salute to his Lord and rides to 
collect his reward from the tourna- 
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ment’s official “Queen of Beauty.” 

Those were the days of chivalry. 
The brave, reckless deeds of knights 
in tournaments, “trials by combat,” 
and open warfare created a legend- 
ary world. Because each color and 
sign they used had a special mean- 
ing, that world still lives—in 
heraldry. 


According to the Four Roses So- 
ciety, the tradition of heraldry be- 
gan with the shield itself. Over the 
centuries it took countless forms. 
Primitive tribes of Greece and early 
Britons used a simple arrangement 
of animal hides stretched over a 
wooden frame. 

Later, Greek shields became works 
of art. Extending from face to knee, 
they were often made of five different 


metals, including gold. Roman 
shields sacrificed beauty for sturdi- 
ness. They were solid wooden affairs, 
covered with thick leather and re- 
inforced by metal studs. 

But work of art or functional 
armor, all shields had one thing in 
common. Each was its owner’s most 
precious possession. Almost a sacred 
object, losing one in combat meant 
complete—and permanent—disgrace. 

Perhaps the best example of this 
is the famous farewell Mothers of 
Sparta gave their warrior sons on the 
eve of battle: “Return with your 
shield—or upon it!” 

When horses were added to war- 
fare, the previous, lighter body pro- 
tection gave way to entire suits of 
armor. These protected the wearer 
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from head to toe, but presented a 
difficulty. Everyone looked alike. 
Telling friend from foe was almost 
impossible. 

To solve this problem, warriors be- 
gan wearing certain signs and sym- 
bols for identification. Almost every 
conceivable symbol from nature and 
mythology was used. The sun, moon, 
rainbows, insects, farm tools and 
mermaids are just a few. These signs 
were embroidered on a cloth gar- 
ment called a surcoat and worn over 
the armor. Hence, the term “coat of 
arms”. Before long, they were also 
used on shields and banners. 


One historical incident shows how 
important they were. Riding against 
the Scots in the Battle of Bannock- 
burn, the Earl of Gloucester forgot 
his surcoat. At the height of the 
fighting, his horse was wounded in 
the leg and fell, spilling the rider. 
The Earl was promptly captured— 
and killed—by his enemies. 

Documents later showed that the 
Scots would have let him live in 
order to collect the usual ransom had 
they known who he was. 


As the ideals of chivalry grew, the 
signs became more and more elab- 
orate. Soon they described the qual- 
ity, nature and disposition of the 
bearer along with his name. When 
chivalry became the center of cul- 
ture, the symbols offered a means of 
preserving the memory of great 
deeds. They gave lords an easy 
way to reward their subjects. Signs 
were now called: “armorial bear- 
ings”. 

In one instance, King Robert the 
Bruce gave armorial bearings to the 
House of Wintoun showing a falling 
crown supported by a sword. It sig- 
nified the aid the family had ren- 
dered the king in times of stress. 

Sometimes a sign was awarded to 
an individual for an especially brave 
feat. In such cases, a new name was 
usually presented, too. As one chron- 
icle records: “The son of Struan 
Robertson for killing a wolf in 
Stacket Forest by a durk (dagger) 
in the king’s presence, got the name 
of Skein, which signifies a durk in 
Irish, and three durk points. . . for 
his arms”. 

Even the simplest sign can hide an 
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amazing tale of derring-do. Take the 
Redman family. One member was 
challenged to single combat by a 
stranger. An exact time and place 
was fixed but Redman was so anx- 
ious, he arrived hours ahead of time. 
Nothing to do but nap and wait! 

Soon the appointed hour arrived 
and the customary trumpets sounded. 
Startled from his sleep, Redman 
leaped up and seized his sword. 
Rushing at his opponent in a fury, he 
slew him with the first blow. 

Three pillows were added to his 
crest to commemorate the occasion. 

In countless cases, objects on a 
coat of arms are exact equivalents of 
the family names. The Pyne family 
crest shows three pineapples; the 
Swallow family crest shows the mast 
of a ship with all its rigging dis- 
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appearing between the jaws of a 
whale. But few examples are so 
direct as the Abbot of Ramsey’s 
arms. His shield shows a ram strug- 
gling in the sea! 

Even after chivalry faded, award- 
ing arms remained a mark of honor. 
Shakespeare, for example, received a 
tilted spear for his armorial bearing. 

The current meaning of heraldry 
is the reading or blazoning of arms. 
This also goes back centuries—to 
the duties of the original heralds. 
They were officials who carried mes- 
sages between hostile armies, organ- 
ized processions, arranged public 
ceremonies, issued challenges of 


combat and identified the dead on a 
battlefield. They also announced the 
past feats of all the knights in a 
tournament. That necessitated the 
ability to read all the signs. 

Today, the same skill offers a 
stepping stone to the past. Read a 
shape, a color —and history comes 
alive! 

It’s still a set ritual, though. In 
fact, the Herald’s College founded in 
1483 is still operated to keep up the 
traditions. And organizations like 
the Four Roses Society keep them 
in the public eye. 

Even in simplified form, heraldry 
makes a fascinating story. Descrip- 
tions are always given in the same 
order. In describing a coat of arms, 
the “field”—or shield’s surface— 
comes first. It falls into two general 
classes: metal and colors or furs. 

The metals are gold and silver; 
the colors, blue, red, black, green 
and purple. Each is supposed to 
teach a lesson by itself. Take gold. 
Since it was thought to excel all 
other metals in virtue and purity, 
its bearer must try to surpass all men 
in prowess and virtue. Most common 
furs were ermine and vair. 

After the field, the “ordinaries” 
are blazoned. These are the shield’s 
divisions. They go back to days when 
shields were inspected after battles. 
The man with the most or deepest 
cuts was worthy of the greatest 
honor. He could also include the 
cuts on his coat of arms. 

The principle “charge” —or em- 
blem—comes next. This has the 
greatest and most exact meaning. 
Then the minor “charges” — the 
smaller symbols that add to the 
meaning—are read. A common use 
of the minor charges is to identify 
positions within a family. 

The idea of heraldry is so appeal- 
ing and dramatic, it survived in 
countless ways long after knighthood 
had faded. Nations, armies, reli- 
gions, fraternal organizations, even 
businesses—often adopt special signs 
to identify themselves and show their 
own traditions. Heraldry still has a 
very important, current usage. 

But it all started with gallant 
knights who made a world of color 
and courage—that never died! 

ee e 
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@ Did you realize that more than a 
million dollars in sales were lost 
yesterday between sunrise and sun- 
set? 


Yes, that’s right, I said more than 
a million dollars in sales were lost. 
Actually, murder was committed on 
the telephone. Sales were killed by 
the ineffective handling of telephone 
calls. 

I’m going to talk about good tele- 
phone usage and techniques and the 
manner of handling calls. I am sure 
all of you KNOW HOW to use the 
telephone correctly, but habits play 
a very important role in our lives. 
Many of us develop habits that pre- 
vent us from doing our best at all 
times. This is particularly true with 
regards to telephone usage. In our 
own company we continually are 
attempting to correct habits which 
prevent us from doing our very best. 

I’m sure you all at one time or 
another have called a department 
store or a large business concern and 
have been shifted back and forth to 
the service department, delivery de- 
partment and other departments in 
the business before you finally 
reached someone who could give you 
you the answer you wanted. Have 
you ever been left hanging on the 
line wondering if you have been for- 
gotten? 

I mention these incidents because 
I believe they illustrate a point, and 
the point is this: the ineffective 
handling of a telephone call can be 
an absolute liability not only to an 
individual, but to any firm or organi- 
zation. 
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‘MAKING FRIENDS 
BY TELEPHONE’ 


by J. W. Beach, Manager 
N.W. Bell Telephone Company 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Have you ever been tempted to 
correct an individual for a particu- 
lar telephone discourtesy? I’ll bet 
that you all have wanted to at some 
time or another—but didn’t. And 
why didn’t you? Well, it’s a great 
deal like B.O. You’ve seen or heard 
the advertisement about B.O.— 
“You don’t know it and your best 
friend won’t tell you.” So it is with 
poor telephone usage or the ineffec- 
tive handling of calls. 

Where the fault lies for ineffective 
handling of telephone calls may be 
hard to say, but it might be merely 
a lack of recognition of the impor- 
tance of handling telephone calls 
effectively. 

The telephone has become so im- 
portant a factor in our everyday life 
that its use in business has taken on 
a new and significant role in our 
efforts to serve a customer. Because 
people buy what they want from 
people they like, you will agree, I 
am sure, it is very important that 
we learn how to make friends over 
the telephone. 

Today many customers do what I 
call “preliminary shopping.” They 
use the telephone to get information 
regarding merchandise or service be- 
fore buying. Whether these people 
become your customers or not de- 
pends to a large degree upon the 
quality of the telephone contact. Did 
it indicate a willingness to be of 
service? Did it create a feeling of 
confidence? Then, too, your old cus- 
tomers like to feel their business is 
appreciated. All too often we fail to 
convey this feeling of appreciation 


when talking to them over the tele- 
phone. 

For some reason many persons who 
put their best foot forward during a 
face to fact contact, take on an en- 
tirely different personality when talk- 
ing over the phone. The courtesy of 
a face to face conversation, where 
the smile plays such an important 
part, can be expressed over the tele- 
phone only through the tone of voice 
and a careful choice of words. Can 
you picture the person on the other 
end of the line? If you don’t, you 
are failing to project with your voice 
a feeling of sincere friendliness. 

Going back to this difference be- 
tween face-to-face conversations and 
talking over the telephone; have you 
ever noticed yourself, or the other 
party on the line, forget “apprecia- 
tion.” Do you have difficulty your- 
self? I do and I don’t really under- 
stand why I do. Because I have 
difficulty in this particular phase I 
have to give myself a pep talk every 
so often. It takes that little extra 
effort but pays big dividends. 

If we were to select one word that 
would broadly define a good tele- 
phone contact, I believe the word 
“courtesy” would come the closest 
to describing the basis of a good con- 
tact. Courtesy is fundamental in all 
our dealings or associations with 
people in general and becomes even 
more important when we are using 
the telephone. 

I have selected nine points that are 
essential to a good telephone con- 
tact. As we talk about them you will 
recognize that they are all based on 
that one word “courtesy.” 
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1. The first one that I would like 
to talk about is voice consciousness. 
This is extremely important because 
the telephone is a very sensitive in- 
strument. It will transmit accurately 
your tone of voice, your expression, 
and, what is even more important, 
your attitude. The person that you 
are talking to must base his judg- 
ment on you and your business en- 
tirely on your voice, whereas if he 
were making a personal visit to your 
place of business, he would base his 
judgment on your personal appear- 
ance, your manner, your smile, as 
well as your voice. Remember, a 
lack of interest is easily detected in 
your telephone voice. 


I might add also that it is very 
easy to convey a hurried feeling with 
your voice which could be construed 
as a lack of interest. This is difficult 
sometimes to avoid when we have 
schedules to meet, are late for an 
appointment, etc. Relax during your 
conversation and this feeling will 
not be conveyed. 


2. The next one to be considered 
is promptness in answering. Most 
all business firms spend considerable 
sums of money for advertising. In 
effect they are sending out invita- 
tions to the public to come in and 
visit (naturally with the hopes of 
their buying). I am sure none of you 
would think of extending an invita- 
tion to anyone to visit at your home 
and then when they did arrive, take 
your own sweet time to answer the 
door. If you did they would have 
every reason to feel you were in- 
sincere when you extended the invi- 
tation. In all probability, such action 
would cost you a friend. When we 
in business fail to answer the tele- 
phone promptly, we are leaving the 
impression the call is not important 
and rather a nuisance. In effect you 
are failing to open the door promptly 
and extend a hearty welcome. This 
could well cost you a business friend 
and customer. If you are busy with 
a customer on your premises, a “par- 
don me” will do the trick. A ringing 
telephone is more irritating to him 
than the interruption. Try to answer 
on the first ring. However, when 
calling others allow the telephone to 
ring several times. There are many 
circumstances which might prevent 
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the called party from answering 
promptly. 

3. Identify yourself. When an- 
swering a telephone, identify your- 
self. I am sure you have all expe- 
rienced the irritating type of answer, 
merely a “hello” or even the name 
of the firm, and you have had to dig 
the rest of the information out of the 
individual before you could reach 
the party you really wanted. How 
much nicer to answer by either iden- 
tifying yourself, such as “Bookkeep- 
ing Department, Jones speaking,” or 
“Mr. Jones’ telephone, Miss Brown 
speaking.” The calling party may 
have even called the wrong number, 
and by identifying yourself, you will 
save his time as well as your own. 

4. Always obtain the caller’s 
name. This can be done in a tactful 
manner, as “May I ask who is call- 
ing?” or “May I tell Mr. Jones who 
is calling please?” This will also help 
you in case the calling party gives 
you a wrong number or you mis- 
understand the number. By having 
the name it is possible in most cases 
to obtain the correct telephone num- 
ber if an error in the number is 
made. 

How many of you have had the 
frustrating experience of having to 
hold the line while waiting for some- 
one to obtain pencil and paper so 
that you can leave your name and 
number? Always have pencil and 
paper on your desk to protect your- 
self. A pad of paper can also be 
used under the receiver to avoid that 
bang in the ear when you have to 
leave a call for a minute. 

5. In larger firms where it is neces- 
sary to screen calls, use good judg- 
ment so as not to offend the calling 
party or to give him a feeling that 
he is being shuttled around. For 
example, “Mr. Jones is in a meeting 
and is only taking restricted calls.” 
It is better to say, “Mr. Jones is 
attending a meeting. May I have 
him call you?” Do not turn a calling 
party back to the switchboard, but 
take the initiative to have his calls 
transferred if he has reached the 
wrong person. 

6. If you are conversing with a 
person and your telephone rings, 
temporarily terminate your conver- 
sation and devote your entire atten- 


tion to the calling party. Divided 
attention is not flattering to anyone. 

7. When terminating a telephone 
conversation be brief, courteous, and 
allow the other party to hang up 
first. A simple “thank you for call- 
ing, Mr. Jones,” is suggested. Aside 
from courtesy, this also allows the 
caller to add or obtain other infor- 
mation after saying “good-bye.” This 
often happens as an after-thought by 
the caller. 


8. If for any reason you have to 
leave your telephone, give the infor- 
mation to your operator or to your 
fellow workers as to how long you 
will be away or where you can be 
reached. This, by the way, is one 
of my biggest faults and one which 
the girls in my office have to remind 
me of periodically. We had a case 
recently where an employee forgot 
this little detail when leaving his 
office and it could have turned into 
a catastrophe. A member of his fam- 
ily had a very serious accident and 
had been taken to the hospital. We 
were unable to trace the individual 
to request that he proceed to the 
hospital. Fortunately everything 
turned out all right in this case, but 
it does illustrate what can happen 
although the main purpose in leaving 
information is for business reasons. 

9. Call by number and dial your 
own numbers. It is costly on long 
distance calls to have your operator 
place your numbers, because the mo- 
ment that the called party answers 
the charges begin, and your operator 
must then spend a_ considerable 
amount of time calling you to the 
phone. Also respect the other per- 
son’s time. For example, if you have 
your operator place your call for 
you, she calls first the firm and then 
asks for Mr. Wilson and after she 
has Mr. Wilson she must then spend 
time getting you on the line. 

A good usage program is not only 
valuable from a standpoint of creat- 
ing good customer relations but can 
also result in a direct savings to you 
on your telephone bill. It can also 
save wear and tear on your nerves 
Your telephone service is engineered 
to provide you with a maximum 
service at a minimum cost, providing 
it is used properly. 
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An Article for Your Boss: 





Good Knight: Sweet Princess 


Wi Good Knights of the business and 
professional world — you bosses of 
the best talent to be found; 


Sweet Princesses of the desk set, 
the mechanical and electrical writing 
machine, the electronic voice box, 
the four-color letterhead, the Ther- 
mofax and Verifax, the disappearing 
and the circular file; 


I salute you! 


Good Knights are to be honored, 
and honored I know you are. But 
let us turn the tables to honor those 
to whom all Knights are so obviously 
obligated. 


I suppose that you already know, 
but I didn’t, what the word secretary 
stands for. Webster says it comes 
from the Latin words secretarius and 
secretum, and is rendered literally, 
“Keeper of secrets.” 
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by Dr. Robert G. Seymour 


Director, Executive Development Center, 
College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Illinois 
A talk before the Champaign—Urbana Chapter (Illinois) 


This definition hints at the close 
relationship, the rapport, which de- 
velops between a boss and his secre- 
tary. What fair-minded boss does not 
perceive how closely his secretary is 
identified with his success. 


Some time ago, a company called 
upon me for an outside point of view 
on a problem it was facing. The 
president of this successful firm was 
gradually withdrawing from day-to- 
day operations as he advanced in 
years. The executive vice president 
and sales manager, who was the very 
capable son of the president, was 
assuming a larger share of top man- 
agement responsibility. This caused 
him to put sales management into 
the background. He felt that he was 
not giving the eight salesmen ade- 
quate support and _ supervision — 
wanted to hire a new sales manager. 


Others of the management team 
felt the company could carry no 
more executive salaries and opposed 
the move. They pointed out sales 
apparently had not suffered and the 
salesmen were pretty independent 
anyway. 

After investigation, it was appar- 
ent no sales manager should be 
hired, unless it could be shown that 
the salesmen would be more produc- 
tive with him than without him. The 
additional sales would have to bring 
in at least enough gross profit to 
pay the new man’s salary and addi- 
tional expense incurred in handling 
any resulting new business. 

One national company expresses 
this idea when it says every execu- 
tive in the company is an “assistant- 
to” his subordinates. 

This points to a principle. The 
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boss exists only to make it possible 
for his subordinates to be more pro- 
ductive than they otherwise would 
be. 

For the secretary and her boss, 
however, the situation is reversed. 
The secretary exists to make her 
boss more productive. 

She receives her opportunity 
through the close teamwork, the true 
delegation, that characterizes the 
constructive boss-secretary relation- 
ship. 

A word about that overworked 
term, delegation. By delegation, I 
do not mean sending your secretary 
down to the pencil sharpener to put 
points on your pencils. That is 
errand-running. 

Delegation involves a willingness 
to allow her to use her own thought- 
power, to exercise initiative, to plan 
and execute plans, to make mistakes 
and to correct them, to evaluate her 
own performance, and to be the prin- 
cess of her own domain. 

Most often, Mary rises to the 
occasion. 

The effectiveness of a boss-secre- 
tary team is based upon their ability 
to work together. This working to- 
gether can be seen in several inter- 
esting aspects: 

Problems. Hardly a business prob- 
lem faced by the boss does not re- 
ceive the thought and effort of his 
secretary. And vice versa. More 
often than we realize, the solutions 
are the results of cooperative appli- 
cation. 

Protection. Certainly the effective 
secretary protects her boss from 
minor irritations and often is the 
buffer that softens an unhappy inci- 
dent. The boss should, in turn, pro- 
tect his secretary from imposition by 
others and from unwarranted de- 
mands upon her personal time. 


Intuition. No man happily mar- 
ried as I am can conscientiously dis- 
count the fact of womanly intuition. 
It focuses upon sometimes unob- 
served, or even illogical, but even- 
tually obvious answers to perplexing 
questions. I would hope to foster an 
atmosphere in which my secretary 
feels free to express her insights con- 
cerning those matters, upon which 
she and her boss work together. 
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Productivity,. An important asset 
we all have to govern is our time. 
The boss and his secretary can do 
much for each other in making the 
most of it. I suppose the most useful 
contribution is a good sense of order. 

Performance and Accomplishment. 
The modern business thrives on 
teamwork, devoted to clear objectives 
and direct action toward them. Every 
completed task and successful project 
is a shared satisfaction between a 
secretary and her boss. 

Progress and Promotion. Few busi- 
ness colleagues have as much interest 
in the successful career of her boss 
as does his secretary. The recogni- 
tion and advancement he receives in 
his organization is partly hers, and 
the boss, aware of her contribution, 
ordinarily is not reluctant to give 
credit where credit is due. 

Underlying all of this sharing are 
the fundamental requirements of mu- 
tual courtesy and respect. 

Now, let me mention some facets 
of the boss’s job that entitle him to 
the best his secretary can give. 

The boss is usually a manager—a 
key person in his organization. As a 
manager, he develops a unique com- 
bination of skills. He accepts re- 
sponsibility for planning, organizing, 
directing, and controlling the prog- 
ress of his business. 

While others are thinking and act- 
ing in the present, he is thinking into 
the future. He must project his 
thought, his vision, his perspective 
into the tomorrows, because from his 
standpoint, little can be done about 
today, nothing about yesterday. This 
makes the boss a lonely man in a 
crowd. 


To perform his functions rightly, 
he needs several freedoms. 


He needs freedom from details. 


He needs freedom to think, to 
weigh, to judge, to decide, to plan. 

He needs freedom to execute his 
decisions and plans without digres- 
sive influences. 


Much of what he needs in freedom 
comes from or through his efficient 
secretary. He is dependent upon her 
knowledge, her observation, her ini- 
tiative, her sense of appropriateness, 
and her efficiency. 


An encouraging sign to most 
bosses, I am certain, is the trend to 
professionalization, as epitomized by 
The National Secretaries Association 
(International). Through its devel- 
opment of objective performance 
standards and code of ethics, impetus 
is imparted to service of the highest 
type. The educational program, in- 
dispensable to the professional ap- 
proach, provides opportunities for 
every sincere secretary to gain 
broader background for fruitful ideas, 
enlarged technical and human-rela- 
tions skills, and hitherto unattained 
clerical excellence. For you, indi- 
vidually and collectively, this spells 
progress. 

Good Knights, of all the Knights 
of the Round Table (I mean, the 
two-pedestal desk) you are specially 
blessed. You are the envy of Knights 
in every Kingdom. The Princesses 
at the receiving end of your elec- 
tronic voice boxes have come to re- 
gard their work as a noble profession. 
As is true with other professions, it 
is ocasionally injured by amateurs, 
but it is nonetheless noble. 

Gone is the subtle sense of detach- 
ment of the journeyman office clerk, 
who is at her job only to avoid 
something worse. Here is the solid 
sense of dedication to an idea and 
an ideal, perhaps not quickly or fully 
realized, but certain to produce ex- 
cellence in pursuit of individual and 
organizational goals. 

A sentiment that would apply to 
each of you bosses and secretaries is 
expressed by H. G. Wells in his book, 
Tono-Bungay, where he has one of 
his characters say: “I did not want 
simply to live or simply to live hap- 
pily and well; I wanted to serve and 
do and make—with some nobility.” 
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Number Three in a Series 


How do We 
Take Action? 


WA motion is a REQUEST that 
something be done or that something 
is the opinion or wish of the assem- 
bly. There are various types of mo- 
tions. 

A MAIN MOTION introduces an 
action to the assembly for its con- 
sideration. Only one main motion 
should be placed before the assembly 
at one time. It is always debatable 
and amendable, and it ranks below 
all other motions. 

A PRIVILEGED MOTION refers 
to the action of the assembly as a 
whole, e.g., take a recess, adjourn, 
etc. There are five privileged mo- 
tions, and they outrank all other 
motions. 

A SUBSIDIARY MOTION is a 
motion applied to other motions, usu- 
ally the main motion, to alter, post- 
pone, or temporarily dispose of them. 
There are seven of these motions; 
they rank right below the privileged 
motions and above the main motion. 

An INCIDENTAL MOTION is 
used in conducting business and must 
be disposed of before action is taken 
on the motion out of which it arises. 
Example: Motion to close nomina- 
tions, point of order, method of 
voting. 

A RENEWAL MOTION is one 
that brings back to the floor a motion 
that once has been considered, but 
which the assembly wishes to con- 
sider again. Example: To reconsider, 
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by Harold Sponberg 


| Reprinted from Michigan Extension | 

| | nome ™~ “The Meeting Will | 
ome to Order,” 

| of the Cooperative Extension Serv- | 

| ice, Michigan State University, East | 

oe Michigan. 


through courtesy 





to take from table, to discharge a 
committee. 

If a motion is PENDING, it means 
that the motion is on the floor but, as 
yet, not disposed of. Several motions 
may be on the floor at one time pro- 
vided they were made in order of 
ascending rank. When several mo- 
tions are pending, the one made last 
is always disposed of first. 

Motions have “rank” among them- 
selves; some motions have “right-of- 
way” over others. Referring to the 
accompanying table, you will note 
the privileged and subsidiary mo- 
tions are numbered from one to 
twelve. These motions have numeri- 
cal rank, with number one being the 
highest ranking motion. A main mo- 
tion is the lowest ranking motion 
listed at the bottom of the page. 

Incidental motions have no rank 
among themselves but take prece- 
dence or right-of-way over the motion 
out of which they arise. 

Renewal motions are somewhat 
similar to main motions since they 
cannot be acted upon until the floor 
is clear. 

The following example demon- 
strates what is meant by “prece- 
dence”: 

Main motion—to buy a new car 

Refer to a committee—of three, 
to investigate cars (outranks 
main motion) 


Lay on table—table all pending 
motions (outranks the above 
motion) 

Consulting the table, you will note 
the main motion yields to the other 
two, that the committee-motion 
yields to the table-motion. To state 
it differently, the table-motion takes 
precedence over the committee-mo- 
tion and the main motion. The table- 
motion and the committee-motion 
may be received while the main mo- 
tion is on the floor. 

Since the table-motion was made 
last, it should be voted on first. The 
chair will put the table-motion; if it 
carries, the other two will be post- 
poned until the next meeting. If it 
loses, the chair considers the com- 
mittee-motion; if there is no further 
discussion, he will put it; if it carries, 
the floor is clear; if it loses, he will 
continue discussion on the main mo- 
tion. Note that subsidiary, privileged 
and incidental motions may be made 
while the main motion is pending. 
They must be considered in the 
proper order. 

A main motion is any motion that 
brings an item of business before the 
asembly. It requires the action of the 
assembly. 

Example: 

a. I move that we give $20 to the 

Community Chest. 

b. I move that this organization 
go on record as favoring the in- 
come tax reduction. 

A main motion is always debatable 

and amendable. 
Chair: Mr. A (who has risen or has 
raised his hand). 

Mr. A: I move that we send two 
delegates to the district convention. 

Mr. B, C, and D: Second it (sev- 
eral may second a motion). 

Chair: It is moved and seconded 
that we send two delegates to the 
district convention. Is there any dis- 
cussion? (Debating — Amending — 
Making of subsidiary motions are in 
order at this time) 

Member: Question, question (does 
not stop, but speeds up discussion). 

Chair: Question has been called. 
Are you ready for the question? (or) 
Are you ready for the vote? 

All those in favor of the motion 
to send two delegates to district con- 
vention, raise your right hand; op- 
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posed, raise your right hand. The 
motion is carried (or lost). 
Is there any further business? 


May | Change the Motion? 


The motion to amend is a sub- 
sidiary motion and is always applied 
to another motion, usually the main 
motion. The motion to amend may 
be applied in several ways: 


1. toadd 

2. to insert 

3. to strike out 

4. tostrike out and insert 


Example: Main motion—to purchase 
blackboard. While this motion is 
being discussed, an amendment is 
made to add the words, “costing 
six dollars or less”. 


Whenever possible, the chair 
should ask the maker of the main 
motion to change his motion to in- 
clude the amendment. It is done this 
WAS WOR sce oes , would you 
agree to include this amendment in 
your motion, to add the words, “cost- 
ing six dollars or less’? If he agrees 
and the assembly does not object, 
the motion is amended. If he or any 
member objects, the amendment 
must be seconded, be opened to dis- 
cussion, and be voted on the same 
as any motion. 


Always vote on the amendment 
before you vote on. the motion to 
which the amendment is applied. The 
discussion of an amendment should 
always be about the amendment it- 
self and not about the main motion. 
An amendment should never insert 
the word, “not”, in a motion to which 
it is applied since that would be the 
same as a negative vote. 


A motion may be amended several 
times in succession; however, only two 
amendments can be applied to a mo- 
tion at one time: a primary amend- 
ment and a secondary amendment. 
The secondary amendment must al- 
ways apply directly to the primary 
and not skip back to the main mo- 
tion. Note the following example: 
Example: Main Motion—to purchase 
a table. 


Primary amendment — to insert 
“oak” before table. 


Secondary amendment—to insert 
“blond” before oak. 
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The motion to refer to a committee 
is a subsidiary motion; it is generally 
applied to the main motion, but may 
also be applied to a suggestion not 
stated as a specific motion. 

It is debatable .and amendable. 
The motion consists of four import- 
ant elements. They are: 


1. Number of members 
2. Method of selection 
a. volunteers 
b. appointment by chair 
c. nominated by chair 
d. nominated from floor 
e. named by the maker of mo- 


3. Type of report 
a. information 
b. recommendations 
c. motion for action 
d. perform a task 

4. Time to report 

The motion, properly stated, should 
be as follows: “I move that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the 
chair to obtain information on the 
cost of a blackboard and to report 
at the next meeting.” 

If the maker does not include this 
information, the chair should ask him 
to state the various elements to avoid 
the necessity for considerable amend- 











tion ing. 
Motion 
In order when Requires 
another speaker a Debat- Amend- Vote 
has the floor second able able Required 
PRIVILEGED 
1. Fix time for Next Meeting No Yes No Yes Maj. 
2. Adjourn No Yes No No Maj. 
8. Take a Recess No Yes No Yes Maj. 
4. Point of Privilege Yes No No No None 
5. Call for the Orders of the Day Yes No No No None 
SUBSIDIARY 
6. Lay on the Table No Yes No No Maj. 
7. Previous Question (close debate) No Yes No No 2/3 
8. Limit-Extend Debate No Yes No Yes 2/3 
9. Postpone to a Definite Time No Yes Yes Yes Maj. 
(Special order) No Yes Yes Yes 2/3 
10. Refer to a Committee No Yes Yes Yes Maj. 
11. Amendment to the Main Motion No Yes Yes Yes Maj. 
12. Postpone Indefinitely No Yes Yes No Maj. 
INCIDENTAL 
A. Point of Order Yes No No No None 
B. Appeal to the Chair Yes Yes Yes No Maj. 
C. Parliamentary Inquiry Yes No No No None 
D. Point of Information Yes No No No None 
E. Division of Assembly Yes No No No None 
F. Close Nominations No Yes No Yes 2/3 
G. Re-Open Nominations No Yes No Yes Maj. 
H. Method of Voting No Yes No Yes Maj. 
I. Request to Withdraw a Motion No No No No Maj. 
J. Suspension of Rules No Yes No No 2/3 
K. Objection to Consideration of Question Yes No No No 2/3 
RENEWAL 
L. Reconsider Yes Yes Yes No Maj. 
M. Take from Table No Yes No No Maj. 
N. Repeal No Yes Yes Yes 2/3 
O. Discharge a Committee No Yes Yes Yes 2/3 
MAIN MOTION No Yes Yes Yes Maj. 
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ELECTRAMATIC... the carbon paper 


especially designed for electric typewriters 


Ponene fo 


Your electric typewriter is only as good as the records it produces. That is 
why Panama-Beaver, leaders and pioneers in the development of highest 
quality carbon papers and inked ribbons for over half a century, have gone 
through years of research, taking advantage of their vast knowledge and 
selected skills to bring you “SELECTRAMATIC.” This carbon paper 
has the cleanest finish ever, is easy to handle and gives you longer wear 
and service. “SELECTRAMATIC” lets you erase without a trace! 


Panama-Beaver’s only business has been, is, and always will be to develop and 
produce superior carbon papers and inked ribbons for all business machines. 


Do yourself a favor—try “SELECTRAMATIC.” 
Call your Panama-Beaver man, always a live wire! 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 








on Raymond H. Blanchard, Presi- 
dent B. F. Goodrich Footwear and 
Flooring Company of Watertown, 
Massachusetts, receives scroll from the 
Beacon Hill Chapter, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, naming him “Boss of the 
Year.” The ceremony was held during 
the chapter’s Executives’ Night at 
Morse Auditorium, Museum of Science. 
Seated, Mr. Blanchard; standing, from 
left, is Mary Conroy, his secretary; 
Kathryn Faulkner, toastmistress, and 
Beatrice Olen, president of Beacon Hill 
Chapter. 
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(Right) Shown assisting with the plan- 
ning of the first Secretarial Seminar of 
the Indian Paintbrush Chapter, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, is Mrs. LaDean 
Belt (center), President, Colorado- 
Wyoming Division. With her are (left) 
Mrs. Eleanor MacMillan, Seminar 
Chairman and Lucy Nestal, Chapter 
President. Mrs. Belt has a particular 
interest in this project, to be held April 
18, as she organized and installed the 
— Paintbrush Chapter in April 
1955. 






(Below) There’s a little story be- 
hind this picture of the Nashville, 
Tennessee Community Forum offi- 
cers ... Chuck McLafferty, presi- 
dent, was Master of Ceremonies for 
the Nashville Chapter Boss Night 
in April. This fall he headed a 
group of young businessmen who 
organized under the name of Com- 
munity Forum to discuss local com- 
munity and government problems 
and questions. He called on the 
Nashville Chapter for a secretary 
to the group; Josephine Smith vol- 
unteered. They meet during lunch 
hour once every two weeks. 


(Left) Pictured are Mrs. J. J. Ray, Executive 
Director, Davidson County Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, and Nashville Chapter (Ten- 
nessee) members, Lizzie Mai Tatum, Bobbie 
Isom Grubbs, Barbara Faughn, Josephine 
Smith, and Camillus Hassett, Civic Projects 
Chairman. These and other members gave 
seventy-five hours to the Christmas Seal sale 
in November. 




























FUN wim in FIGURES 
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Wilf you can add four-digit num- 
bers, do long division and smile mys- 
teriously, you have all the talent re- 
quired to be a _ skillful amateur 
magician. You can “guess” a 
stranger’s age and year of gradua- 
tion . . . come up with solutions to 
number puzzles . . . mystify and en- 
tertain your friends . . . just by mas- 
tering a few numerical techniques 
recently suggested by engineers of 
Interchemical Corporation. 

Start by learning the way to 
“guess” a secret number. Ask some- 
one to think of a number (his age, 
date of graduation, anything) with- 
out telling you what it is. Now have 
him take his number and: 

Multiply it by 2. 
Add 4. 

Divide by 2. 
Add 7. 

Multiply by 8. 
Subtract 12. 
Divide by 4. 
Subtract 11. 

Ask him his result. As soon as you 
hear it, you can immediately tell 
him his original number. How? Just 
take his result and subtract 4. Then 
divide by 2. Works every time! 

In the magic world of numbers, 
things aren’t always what they seem. 
Few people realize, for example, what 
a tremendous difference exists be- 
tween two large numbers such as 
100,000 and a billion. If you counted 
one number every two seconds for 
eight hours a day, five days a week, 
you’d pass 100,000 in less than two 
weeks. But if George Washington 
had begun counting at the same rate 
of speed—starting when he was 26 
years old—he wouldn’t even be 
three-quarters of the way to a billion 
if he were alive and still counting 
today! 


BOA OOW > 
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Vice-President, Inter-Chemical Corp. 


Maybe you knew that a stack of 
100 one-dollar bills was three-eighths 
of an inch thick, but did you know 
that a billion one-dollar bills would 
be about 59 miles high—more than 
ten times higher than Mt. Everest, 
highest mountain in the world! 


Here’s a brain teaser for you. A 
grocer had a scale and four weights. 
Nothing in his store weighed more 
than 40 pounds. With these four 
weights, he could weigh every single 
pound from 1 to 40. How much did 
each weight weigh? 

(ANSWER: The four weights 
weighed 1, 3, 9, and 27 pounds each.) 

Put your family in a race to see 
who can get the answer to this first. 
What is the smallest number that 
you can double, add 2, and get your 
original number with its digits re- 
versed? 

(ANSWER: Twenty-five. 
25 is 50; plus two equals 52.) 


Suppose your neighbor appears at 
the kitchen door to borrow two pints 
of milk for a cake she’s baking. And 
suppose all you can find is a five- 
pint bottle and an eight-pint bottle. 
How can you measure out the two 
pints using nothing but these two 
bottles? 

(ANSWER: Fill the 5-pint bottle 
and pour its contents into the 8-pint 
bottle. Fill the five-pint bottle a 
second time, and again empty it into 
the 8-pint bottle. But the latter will 
only take three more pints, leaving 
two pints left in the smaller bottle.) 

Ever hear the story about the rich 
Texan oil millionaire who said to his 
son, “Dan, my boy, I’m giving youa 
choice of two gifts for Christmas. 
You can have a barrel full of dimes, 
or a barrel of similar size full of half- 
dollars.” Which would you take? 


Twice 


(ANSWER: If you wanted the 
most money, you’d take the barrel 
full of dimes. Being much smaller 
and thinner, dimes yield less space 
between coins. They fill a_ barrel 
more completely. There’d be approxi- 
mately six times as many dimes as 
half-dollars — or about twenty per 
cent more money! 

Before we mount our magic slide 
rules and glide home from _ the 
strange world of numbers, let’s take 
a look at a trick that will make you 
a mind reader. 

Ask someone to write down on a 
piece of paper four numbers: 


A. The year of his birth. 


B. The year of some other big 
event in his life—graduation, mar- 
riage, etc. 

C. How old he’ll be on December 
31st of the current year. 

D. The difference between the 
year of the big event in B, and the 
current year. 

Ask him to add up his four num- 
bers. While he’s adding, you scribble 
a number on a piece of paper, fold 
the paper and lay it on the table. 
When he’s finished, he opens up 
your folded scrap paper and finds 
you have already written his total! 

(SOLUTION: Think about the 
four numbers you asked him to write 
down. A plus C will always equal 
the current year. B plus D will 
always equal the current year. The 
answer will always, in all cases, be 
two times the current year!) 

Coming back from the mysterious 
land of numbers, we can all be math- 
ematicians and magicians! Try your 
tricks on your friends and family. 
See how easy it is to have Fun With 
Figures. 

e e * 
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@ As a young boy, I recall attending 
summer camps sponsored by the 
YMCA and the Boy Scouts. During 
the summer camp periods, I recall 
many evenings when I would lie on 
the ground with other campers and 
glance up into the heavens which 
contained many mysteries and stimu- 
lated many unsolved questions. My 
fellow campers and I would wonder 
about the distance of the stars from 
our camp grounds, who was responsi- 
ble for the creation of the heavenly 
bodies in the first place, and we 
would wonder about things in gen- 
eral as they related to the technical 
and scientific wonders about us. 


Although many years have passed 
since those early days of camping in 
Maine, I am still wondering about a 
number of things and would like 
to discuss a few with you. 


I. IT WONDER—when more busi- 
ness executives will consider their 
secretaries as “associates.” There 
seems to be an increasing number of 
executives who are learning to ap- 
preciate their “right-hand women in 
business” and realize what valuable 
personnel they have in the form of 
their secretaries. A few years ago 
during a “Bosses Night” sponsored 
by the Cincinnati Chapter of NSA, 
one of the leading industrialists of 
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the “Queen City” introduced his sec- 
retary as his “associate.” This title 
gives a truer perspective of the role 
of our modern-day secretaries, and I 
have used the same title on num- 
erous occasions. 


In addition to the above recogni- 
tion, I wonder how long we will 
have to wait for my fellow executives 
to realize that our “associates” will 
be in a position to do a more effec- 
tive job if they are informed as to 
the daily, yes, even hourly where- 
abouts of the “boss” and also share 
the highlights of important informa- 
tion on office schedules and signifi- 
cant events. 

Management officials and business 
executives talk a great deal about 
public relations, but somehow we 
seem to overlook the fact that public 
relations begins in the office and 
that one of our most important “pub- 
lics” are those we refer to as “secre- 
taries.” 

There appears to be an encourag- 
ing trend to encourage “in-service 
training” for today’s professional 
secretary. On this score, I am de- 
lighted to note that an increasing 
number of “bosses” are making it 
possible for secretaries to participate 
in local NSA activities. After all, 
this is her major professional organi- 


| WONDER— 


by Kenneth R. Miller, 


Honorary member Cincinnati Chapter (Ohio) 
Administrative Assistant to the President, 
Southern Illinois University 


An address before Carbondale Chapter (Illinois) 


zation, and it is just as important 
for her to be active in NSA affairs 
as it is for the boss to serve as an 
active member of the Rotary group 
or the local engineering society. 

II. IT WONDER—when we will 
learn that one of life’s great secrets 
is the “ability to release the creative 
talents of others.” This may seem a 
simple bit of philosophy, but here 
again some of the great fundamental 
ideas are based on simple doctrines 
such as this. 

The above concept has a direct 
implication for executives working 
with secretaries and their “associ- 
ates” in business. 

You might well ask the question, 
how do I know this is true or that 
it will work in business circles? You 
may be interested in knowing the 
entire Miller family attended a three 
week Workshop in Group Dynamics 
sponsored by the National Training 
Laboratories during the summer of 
1956. This workshop brought to- 
gether a cross-section of men and 
women from all of the major oc- 
cupational groups. For three weeks 
we lived and worked together as 
equals, not concerned about titles 
back home or any of the prestige 
factors which we considered so im- 
portant in our home communities. 
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Many of us attended the workshop 
thinking we would learn of tech- 
niques and methods whereby we 
could learn about the operation of 
organized groups back in our home 
situations. We did learn about group 
structures and what makes various 
groups of people tick and develop, 
but more important, we learned how 
we as individuals could become a 
more effective member of the groups 
to which we belonged “back home.” 

It was a stimulating experience 
from beginning to end, and I can 
testify that the principles set forth 
by the workshop leaders were both 
practical and functional. 

Upon my return to the Junior 
College position in Cincinnati in the 
fall, we started our usual series of 
faculty meetings. In line with the 
experiences which had been secured 
during the summer workshop, we 
selected a number of faculty mem- 
bers to present items of business on 
the faculty agenda. We also estab- 
lished a system of rotating the chair- 
man for each faculty meeting. 

The result of such a procedure was 
both revealing and gratifying. We 
enjoyed some of the best faculty 
meetings which we had ever exper- 
ienced, and I am confident the in- 
dividual faculty members were more 
interested in the meetings because 
they were in a position to contribute 
to the discussions and to feel that 
the sessions were “their” meetings. 
In other words, one administrator 
had learned the great lesson that “it 
pays to release the creative talent 
of others.” 

Ill. ZT WONDER—when we will 
stop a current trend which I have 
observed. I refer to the trend of the 
general public to ask our schools, 
our churches, and our youth agencies 
to assume more and more responsi- 
bility for the training of our young 
people. 

It seems to me we might well 
reverse this procedure and rightfully 
request our parents and the general 
public to give increasing support to 
our schools, our colleges, our 
churches, and our many youth 
agencies. 

Dr. Shirley Hamrin of North- 
western University states this prob- 
lem in a different way. In a major 
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address to a group of educational 
administrators, he stated “We’re all 
created twice.” He proceeded to 
explain that we are created twice, 
once biologically, and then, we are 
created the second time—socially, 
when we realize for the first time 
in our life that not only do schools, 
colleges, churches, and youth agen- 
cies exist for us but we, in turn, 
have a responsibility to support and 
give back to our schools and civic or- 
ganizations. 


I subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
above statements by Dr. Hamrin and 
sincerely feel that if we, as secre- 
taries and administrators, would 
only emphasize “the second creation” 
we would be exploding the two old- 
fashioned myths that have been giv- 
ing us trouble. 


I refer to that old-fashioned myth 
“the world owes me a living.” You 
and I have heard this one many 
times, and unfortunately, many of 
our young people today in both high 
school and college subscribe to this 
philosophy. The second myth is 
also one that you have heard on 
many occasions. I refer to the state- 
ment made by many individuals that 
they are “self-made men or women.” 
In regard to this latter myth, ad- 
ministrators and their secretaries 
certainly realize there is no such 
individual on the payroll of their 
organization. 

In thinking about a workable solu- 
tion to this particular problem, per- 
haps we might consider starting at 
the elementary grade level in our 
public and parochial schools and be- 
gin to make an attempt to develop 
responsibilities at an early age. It is 
almost a certainty that some of you 
are baseball fans. Perhaps you will 
recall during your last game that a 
batter is always waiting for his turn 
at bat while another member is at 
the home plate in action. Do you 
recall that the baseball player wait- 
ing usually exercises with two or 
three bats, and then throws them all 
aside except the one to be used at 
the home plate? Surely you know 
why they go through the exercises 
mentioned; it is for the purpose of 
making the one bat seem very light 
and so that the man at home plate 


will be able to control the bat which 
he has finally selected. 

There is an analogy between the 
baseball situation and our suggestion 
that we develop responsibilities for 
our young people at an early age. If 
we can develop responsibilities as 
they proceed through the elementary 
and high school grades, then they 
will be more adequately equipped for 
the responsibilities which they will 
encounter later in life during their 
college careers or their responsible 
positions in business and industry. 

IV. I WONDER — when we will 
secure a balance between our present 
technological developments and our 
spiritual and cultural progress. 

Many of us have been so busy 
with production quotas and_ test 
tubes in the laboratory that we seem 
to have forgotten the important con- 
tributions which can be made from 
our spiritual and cultural resources. 

It was interesting to note during a 
recent series of interviews with per- 
sonnel managers from Southern IIli- 
nois companies that the following 
statements were made. Several per- 
sonnel managers reported a high per- 
centage of their employees lost their 
jobs, not because they lacked physi- 
cal skills, but because they made 
errors in human relations. If this is 
typical of the average American 
worker (including administrative 
personnel), then perhaps we should 
devote more time in our university 
courses and in our in-service train- 
ing programs in business and indus- 
try to the important area of human 
relations. 

This business of human relations 
appears to have a chain reaction. 
When we think of developing sound 
human relations within our family 
units, the next obvious step in the 
chain would be to devote the same 
human relations efforts in our local 
communities, from there to a state 
and national level, and finally the 
goal for which we have been striving 
for generations, human relations be- 
tween nations on an international 
level. 

This entire concept which we have 
just discussed is all wrapped up in 
one painting which I saw a few years 
ago on display in the city of Chicago. 
The painting, in vivid colors, pic- 
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tured a modern Twentieth Century 
city under bombing attack. One 
could see the planes which had done 
the damage going off in the distance, 
the city engulfed in smoke and 
flames, and out of the edge of the 
Twentieth Century city one could 
see a lone male survivor. His face 
was covered with blood and his 
clothes were all torn. Then, to the 
left of the framed picture, one could 
see the adjacent hills near the city, 
and a man dressed like the cave men 
of old was coming down out of the 
hills across a plain to meet the 
Twentieth Century man. The title 
of this picture was contained in three 
vivid words, and represents the cave 
man’s remarks to our Twentieth 
Century man. They were “Welcome 
Home, Brother.” This experience 
makes us all wonder whether or not 
we are really making true progress. 
It also emphasizes the need for bal- 
ancing our technological develop- 
ments with our spiritual and cultural 
progress. 

V. I WONDER—about the large 
number of people who arise each 
morning in our respective communi- 
ties dreading to go to work. They 
dread this daily experience, not so 
much because they are tired from 
the night before, but because they 
are in jobs and vocations which they 
dislike. 

My psychologist and psychiatrist 
friends in the midwest tell me that 
many of the clients which they serve 
in a horizontal position have troubles 
which can be traced back to the fact 
that the clients are working in posi- 
tions for which they are ill-prepared. 

We might well ask at this point, 
if this is true, what can we do about 
the situation? 

I would like to suggest there are 
many facets to this problem, and the 
answers will no doubt contain a 
number of possible solutions. How- 
ever, may I suggest at least three 
areas for your consideration. 

(1) It is quite apparent that we 
need improved guidance and coun- 
celing at the high school level. Before 
this can be achieved, we must rectify 
a personnel problem in our public 
schools. I refer to the hundreds of 
guidance counselors who have tre- 
mendous case loads of students for 
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counseling in addition to their aca- 
demic classes and other assignments. 
We need to recognize the fact that in 
order to develop an adequate guid- 
ance program, we need “full-time 
counselors” to assist young men and 
women to pick careers and vocations 
for which they are prepared. 

(2) As a former guidance coun- 
selor myself, I am convinced that 
try-out and part-time work expe- 
rience is another excellent means by 
which individuals can learn to select 
their proper vocations. Perhaps busi- 
ness and industry would help to de- 
velop part-time and summer work 
experience for our high school stu- 
dents if approached by parents, civic 
groups, and high school administra- 
tors. 

(8) As a final suggestion in this 
same area, I feel that we might well 
extend our “career days” and “guid- 
ance conferences” to include oppor- 
tunities in the field for “professional 
secretaries.” 

I would like to suggest that con- 
tacts be made with the high schools 
in each chapter area, and an active 
committee of the local chapter serve 
on the programs for the career days 
and the guidance conferences which 
will be held during the coming year. 

My ancestors from the Pine Tree 
State often remarked that “faith will 
move mountains.” May I add an 
additional thought to the advice of 
my ancestors and say I believe that 
“it must be a faith with a shovel in 
its hands, and a faith that will make 
the dirt fly in order to raise the 
standards of the organizations to 
which we belong.” 

i) e e 
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individual states are usually avail- 
able. 


All parts of the examination must 
be passed for a candidate to be cer- 
tified. The passing percentages for 
five states in 1953 show considerable 
variation ranging from twenty per 
cent passing in accounting theory in 
one state to forty-two per cent pass- 
ing accounting practice in another 
state. Because of the re-examination 
regulations and conditioned credits 


in most states, the large majority of 
those who continue trying the exami- 
nation eventually pass it. In 1953 
about seventy per cent of the success- 
ful candidates were passing on their 
first, second, or third attempt with 
the number very well divided among 
the three groups. 


The trend in recent years has been 
toward more college-trained indi- 
viduals taking the examination. From 
sixty to ninety per cent of those 
passing the examination in recent 
years have been college graduates. 
Some states have found that up to 
forty per cent passing the examina- 
tion have had graduate study in 
accounting. 


Re-examination. Regulations for 
re-examination and condition credits 
for passing parts of the Certified 
Public Accountant examination differ 
widely by states. Some allow credit 
for passing any one of the four parts. 
Some give credit for partial success 
only if two or more parts are passed. 
Some require a minimum perform- 
ance on failed subjects in order to 
obtain credit for passing subjects. 
Most states require that the candi- 
date must pass the remaining parts 
within a stated period of time or in 
a maximum number of attempts or 
he loses credit for subjects previously 
passed. The maximum stated time 
varies from two to five years; the 
maximum number of attempts from 
two to nine. Various limitations are 
placed on the right of the candidate 
to be re-examined. In some cases 
satisfactory evidence of additional 
preparation must be submitted be- 
fore retaking. A waiting period be- 
fore re-examination is sometimes 
required. 
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Dates to Remember 


Indiana Division 
Time: April 3, 4, 5 
Place: French Lick Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana 
Illinois Division 
Time: April 24, 25, 26 
Place: Hotel Orlando, Decatur, 
Illinois 
Wisconsin Division 
Time: May 1, 2, 3 
Place: La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Kentucky Division 
Time: May 9, 10 
Place: Owensboro, Kentucky 
Mississippi Division 
Time: May 9, 10 
Place: Vicksburg, Mississippi 
Virginia Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Charlottesville, Virginia 
Tennessee Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
Georgia Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Atlanta, Georgia 
Alabama Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Mobile, Alabama 
Michigan Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Delaware-Maryland-District of 
Columbia Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Southern Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
Canadian Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec 
New Jersey Division 
Time: May 16 
Place: North Jersey Country Club, 
Wayne, New Jersey 
Carolina Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: Columbia, South Carolina 
Florida Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: West Palm Beach, Florida 
West Virginia Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: Charleston, West Virginia 
Ohio Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: Hotel Pick Ohio, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
New York State Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 


Place: Hotel Utica, Utica, New York 
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